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CHAPTER XIV.—HOME WITHOUT JULIA. 
“* We miss the glancing of her eye, 

The waving of her hair, 
The footstep lightly gliding by, 
The hand so small and fair.” 
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FRANK EGERTON ON HIS WAY HOME, 


“ T wonDrr when Miss Julia’s coming back,” said 

Cook, as she stood over the kitchen fire, frying soles 

for dinner ; “ the house doesn’t seem like the same 

without her. I hope she’ll come back soon ; she’s 

| a nice young lady as ever was. I hope she won't 
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go and get married while she’s away; she'd be | 
dreadfully missed at home; and I can’t think what 
the poor Misses would do, nor Master neither ; but, 
to be sure, they can’t expect to keep her always at 
home.” And Cook sighed a little. 

“ Do you remember how vexed you were,” said 
Susan, who was wiping glasses at the dresser, 
““when Miss Julia first came home from school, 
and Misses wanted her to come into the kitchen a 
little to see how things were done ?” 

“No wonder I should be vexed,” said Cook, a 
little nettled at Susan’s remark, “ when I’d been 
plagued and bothered so with young ladies coming 
teasing and interfering, and as full of pride and 
conceit as ever they could hold. How was I to 
know that Miss Julia wasn’t the same? But she’s 
one of another kind,” said Cook, shaking her head 
and the frying-pan at the same time. “As I said 
before, I never saw a nicer nor a sweeter young 
lady; I’m sure I love her almost as if she was my 
own flesh and blood. I shall never forget her 
kindness when I was ill two summers ago, and 
obliged to keep my bed so many days; how she 
would come up and see me, and bring me some 
nice little thing she had made herself, and wait 
on me as if I had been a lady, till I used to 
feel fairly ashamed ; and then she would sit her 
down by the bed, and read a chapter, and explain 
it as well as Mr. Clemenson himself. No, I never 
shall forget it. There are not many young ladies 
as would have done all that for a servant ;” and 
the tears ran down Cook’s cheeks and fell into the 
ashes ; for she had a kind warm womanly heart, 
though her temper was alittle hasty and her man- 
ners a little unpolished. 

“ Now I’ve thought sometimes,” she said, after 
she had wiped her eyes and cleared her throat, 
“‘ whether something wouldn't come of that Mr. 
. Egerton’s visit. He was anice gentleman; Master 
and Misses seemed very fond of him, and the chil- 
dren took to him wonderfully : it’s very strange, 
but I feel as if I shouldn’t so much mind Miss 
Julia’s marrying, if it turned out that she married 
him.” 

“* Well, there’s no knowing,” said Susan, as she 
hung the plate-basket on her arm and took up the 
tray of glasses; “young ladies sometimes go and 
marry just the very persons you’d never expect : 
but there’s Master coming in; I must go and lay 
the cloth.” 

“ A letter,” said Mr. Cunninghame, as he apened 
the post-bag one morning, “and with a foreign 
postmark, too; why, ‘tis from Frank Egerton, in 
America. And,” he exclaimed, after opening it, and 
running over a few lines, “he writes, ‘I intend leav- 


ing America by the next packet, and shall probably | lady 


be with you in less than three weeks. I shall say 
farewell to America without a single regret ; it 
has never been a home to me. My heart turns 
with affectionate delight to you and your dear 
family; and I can truly say that the hope of meet- 
ing you again has been the one bright and cheering 
star in my solitary wanderings.’” 

“ Dear Mr. Egerton!” said Mrs. Cunninghame, 
“TI wish him well with all my heart. Let me see, 





when will he be here? In about a week, I sup- 
pose. We shall be a small party, for Julia will 


not have returned; we must have Harry home, my | 
dear. Frank is so fond of Harry, and it will do | 


the boy good to have a little change; he is but 


| young to be away from home.”’ 


On the deck of a large steamer, which was swiftly 
ploughing the waves of the Atlantic, Frank Eger- 
ton stood, with his eyes fixed upon the broad ex- 
panse of waters, and intent upon his own thoughts. 
Most of the passengers thought him reserved and 
alittle proud. Among the ladies he was a frequent 
subject of speculation and conversation, and they 
one and all came to the conclusion that he was very 
unapproachable, and greatly wanting in politeness 
and attention. It will not be wondered at, there- 
fore, by those who know the dearth of matter for 
conversation that often takes place on a long sea 
voyage, that Frank Egerton and his strange reserve 
formed the subject of remark one evening in the 
ladies’ cabin. 

“ He’s a perfect misanthrope,” said one lady, as 
she sat on a sofa in the saloon, listlessly hemming 
a pocket handkerchief. 

“T don’t think so,” answered her companion, a 
Mrs. Robins, who, with a boy of three years old on 
the floor by her side, was endeavouring to place 
a tucker in a little blue frock. “TI don’t think 
he has anything of the misanthrope about him; 
else he wouldn’t take so much notice of my little 
Archie: he carried him about in his arms for more 
than an hour the other day, till Archie fell asleep 
on his shoulder, and then he brought him here, 
and laid him down as carefully and tenderly as if 
he had been his own child. Oh! I don’t think he’s 
misanthropic. Do you know, I fancy,” said Mrs. 
Robins, lowering her voice to a whisper, “ that 
there is some Jady in England or America that is 
occupying many of his spare thoughts.” 


This statement uced, as might have been 
expected, a marked impression, and Mrs. Robins 


was called upon eagerly to explain the grounds on 
which she came to her conclusion. 

“Why yesterday, you see,” she replied, “ it 
rained nearly all day, and he couldn’t very well 
walk about on deck as he generally does, and he 
sat reading in the saloon nearly all the afternoon. 
I tried several times to find out what the book was, 
but I couldn't without bei rade; but 
just about- five, the sky a little, and he 
went on deck rather in a hurry, and left his book 
on the table; so I just took i up, and it was 
“Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy.’ I am sure he 
had been reading the chapter on love, for it opened 
to it; and slipped between the pages I found——” 

“What?” cried all the ladies in a breath. 

“A poem,” said Mrs. Rebims, “copied very 
neatly in a lady’s hand.” 

“ And what was the poem?” inquired a young 


“* Passing Away,’” replied Mrs. Robins. 
“Oh! I know it well; it is by Mrs. Hemans— 
a sweet thing; it has been set to music. Now 
really, I shouldn’t have thought it.” 
“ Have thought what ?” asked Mrs. Robins. 
“Why, that Mr. Egerton cared about such 
things. Well, I suppose he’s not such a bear as I 
took him tobe. Ah! it’s all accounted for now.” 
Meanwhile the unconscious object of these 
animadversions was quietly pursuing his own re- 
flections. A world of hopes and fears was alter- 
nately rising within his mind. Like a trembling 
magnet, his heart had been longing to find a pole 
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of rest, and yearning with all the rich deep sym- 
pathy of a noble and loving nature, to find a 
kindred spirit in which it might safely garner the 
whole of its fond yet unreclaimed affections. 

“ Shall I find her the same sweet, artless being 


that I left her?” said Mr. Egerton to himself, as | 


he leaned against the side of the vessel. “'Two years 
may have worked a change, a great change. Will 
she still retain her purity of mind and simplicity 
of manner, and, above all, the beautiful forgetful- 
ness of self, and the constant thought for others, 
which rendered her so truly the charm and attrac- 
tion of her father’s house?” A deep sigh attested 
the earnestness of Mr. Egerton’s feelings, as these 
thoughts passed rapidly through his mind; and 
then another subject presented itself: supposing 


she was still unchanged, still the same lovely and | 


womanly character that he had left two years ago, 
was it likely that her own heart remained free and 
disengaged? This thought was too painful to be 
dwelt on; the bare idea flushed his brow and 
filled his breast with tumultuous excitement ; his 


agitation would not suffer him any longer to re- | 


main stationary, and he rapidly paced the deck, as 
though by this means he Would fain recover his 


composure and drive away his anxiety. Then his | 


mind wandered to the recollection of his swect 
and gentle sister ; and, as though her spirit were 
still hovering near, like a guardian angel, to soothe 
and direct him, a calming influence stole over his 
mind, and the inward storm was hushed. He 
remembered her pious lessons, as though he had 
heard them but yesterday : he felt again the touch 
of her soft hand upon his brow, and listened in 


imagination to the quiet tones of her voice, and | 


the words of her favourite hymn recurred so vividly 
to his recollection, that he almost started as he 
paused in his walk, and softly repeated them :— 
“T have called thee, Abba, Father, 
‘I have set my heart on thee ; 
Storms may howl, and clouds may gather ; 
All mus‘ work for good to me.” 
“ Tt will, it will,” said Frank Egerton, as he 

“ T have been cleaving 
too fondly, perhaps, to the memory of a frail hu- 
man creature, forgetting that in this world every- 
thing is mutable, and there is nothing abiding. 
Surely I ought to remember this truth—I who 
have been called to part with all that I loved and 
valued upon earth. 
‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ I 
will trust in him, leave myself in his hands, and 
try to believe that whatever he orders is good 
and right.” 


But entire dependence upon God, and implicit | 


submission to his will, is a difficult, a most diffi- 
cult lesson to the human heart; and so Frank 
Egerton found it. It was no easy matter, during 
a season of doubt and suspense, to keep his mind 
calm, his thoughts collected; but the very desire 
to do right brings a blessing with it, and he went 
down into the saloon comforted and strengthened. 

Another week brought the steamer into port, 
and the crowd of passengers, who for the last 
fortnight had been confined within a limited space, 
in such close companionship, separated in various 
directions, in all probability never to meet again. 
Frank Egerton no sooner set foot on shore, than 
he hurried away to:an hotel, and wrote a hasty 


God alone is unchangeable, | 





| note to Mr. Cunninghame, apprising him of his 
| arrival, 
| In a day or two he was on his way to the 
| Grange, his heart fluctuating between joy and 
| apprehension, lest the chief object of his affection 
and interest should be already beyond the reach 
of his hopes and desires. 
| A warm and heartfelt weleome awaited him 
‘from Mr. and Mrs. Cunninghame, and Harry, 
' loving and ardent as ever, bounded forward to meet 
| him; but Frank Egerton’s eye looked around in 
| vain for Julia, and a withering feeling of blank 
_ disappointment chilled his heart as he entered the 
well-remembered dining-room, while past scenes, 
indelibly impressed upon his memory, rushed to 
| his recollection. 
| “ We are a smaller party now than when you 
| were last with us,” said Mr. Cunninghame, cheer- 
fully, without noticing the despairing expression 
' of Frank Egerton’s countenance, or knowing the 
wild tumult which his words occasioned in his 
friend’s heart. 

“ Julia is gone to stay for a few weeks with her 
unele at Allerton.” Here Mr. Egerton breathed 
a little more freely. “ And Ellen and Annie are at 
school.” 

‘* Indeed !” answered Frank, in rather a husky 
voice. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Cunninghame; “ I am 
sorry they were not all at home to welcome you, 
| Egerton; but the two little girls are a good way 

off, and will not return till Christmas, I suppose. 
' I intend, however, to fetch Julia home next week. 
We are all longing to have her with us again.” 

“ And no wonder,” thought Frank Egerton ; 
but he did not express his opinion aloud, and 
merely said, ina somewhat constrained tone, “ I 
| hope Ju—, Miss Cunninghame, is well.” 
| ‘ Quite well, when we last heard, and greatly 
| enjoying her visit; but, Egerton, you are eating 
| nothing. A sea voyage ought to have sharpened 

your appetite. Were you sick at all?” 
| “ No,” replied Frank, “ I never suffer from sea- 
| sickness.” 
| There was not such a full flow of conversation 
| at the table as there had invariably been during 
| Frank Egerton’s former visit; he seemed to be 
| under an extinguisher, and unable to exert his 
_ colloquial powers. 
“ What can be the matter with him ?” said Mr. 
Cunninghame, in a perplexed tone, when he and 
his wife were alone together; ‘“ he scems very 
| much altered; he doesn’t seem so much at home 
| with us as he used to do.” 
Mrs. Cunninghame smiled. 

“* Why do you smile, Anna?” 

** Because I fancy that I can divine the cause of 
his abstraction.” 

“ Indeed! and what is it, pray P” 

* T think he is a little disappointed at not find- 
ing Julia at home.” 

Mr. Cunninghame got up and rubbed his hands. 
“ What witches you ladies are!’’ he said, with a 
smile; “ now I should never have thought of such 
athing. Then you think he has a penchant for 
Julia, my dear ?” 

“TJ have no doubt of it,” said Mrs. Cunning- 
hame, quietly. ‘“ I thought so when he was with 
us two years ago; but no doubt he thought, and 
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wisely, that Julia was too young at that time to 
think of marrying.” 

“Poor Egerton!” said Mr. Cunninghame, 
thoughtfully, looking into the fire, “ he is a fine 
fellow, with a nature that very few can truly ap- 
preciate; thoroughly upright and noble-minded, 
and, I firmly believe, a genuine Christian. Anna, 
there is no man living to whom I would more 
willingly and confidently resign our child than 
Frank Egerton.” 

The tears came into Mrs. Cunninghame’s eyes 
as she listened to these words. She could not 
think of home without Julia, save with a pang 
of sorrowful regret. It seemed hard to lose her 
child just when she had become so inestimably 
dear—just when her parents’ fondest hopes and 
desires concerning her seemed so fully realized. 

Mr. Cunninghame at once entered into her feel- 
ings, and his own eyes moistened, as, tenderly 
taking her hand, he said :— 

“ Dear Anna, we have much reason to be thank- 
ful; it is no small privilege to possess such a 
child as Julia; no light mercy to have been enabled 
to train her aright, and to look with gratitude 
and satisfaction upon the beautiful flower that we 
have watched and cultivated with so much care 
and anxiety. Wherever her lot may be cast, Julia 
will carry a blessing with her. She is not a mere 
fashionable butterfly, undisciplined, unrenewed, 
ignorant of her own heart, and seeking only her 
own ease and pleasure; but she is, thanks be to 
God, an unassuming Christian, meekly desiring 
and conscientiously seeking to ‘ walk so as to please 
God.’ She is one in whom ‘ the heart of a hus- 
band may safely trust ;' who will be the sun of 
his domestic life and the charm of his fireside.” 

“T believe it,” said Mrs. Cunninghame, warmly ; 
“but, dear George, the very sweetness and piety 
which so endears her to us, only render it the 
harder to part with her.” 

“ Very true,’ said Mr. Cunninghame, with a 
sigh ; “and I confess I dread the parting time as 
much as you do; but it may still be distant. By- 
the-bye, Anna, what does Julia think of Mr. 
Egerton ?” 

“ T can hardly judge,” said Mrs. Cunninghame, 
with a smile; “she seldom mentions his name, 
and I should not think it right to inquire into her 
private feelings, unless she voluntarily made me 
acquainted with them.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Mr. Cunninghame ; 
“but what is your own opinion ?—has she any ob- 
jection to him ?” 

** None whatever, I should imagine; in fact, I 
am quite inclined to think that she feels a decided 
inclination to.him.” 

“ Well, time will prove,” replied Mr. Cunning- 
hame. “ [hate match-making ; it is far better to 
leave young people to themselves—only, of course, 
restraining them when you feel convinced that they 
are entering into an engagement likely to bring 
nothing but misery and sorrow ; and I like that 
old saying, ‘ Marriages are made in heaven ;’ far 
better to be made there than on earth, among 
designing mothers, cold-hearted fathers, thought- 
less young men, and giddy girls. 
serious thing, not to be entered upon carelessly and 
lightly, as is so frequently the case.” 





Marriage is a | 


and the conversation was accordingly interrupted, 
or, at least, took another turn. 

But, leaving poor Frank Egerton an unwilling 
victim to anxiety and suspense, we will now return 
to Julia, whose visit to Allerton was fast drawing 
to a close. One morning, after an early walk in 
the garden, she entered the dining-room, and 
found every one seated at the breakfast-table. A 
letter, addressed to her, was placed before her, in 
the contents of which she was speedily absorbed. 
There was a general smile, but a sudden excla- 
mation from her speedily attracted Clara’s at- 
tention. 

** What is it?” she hastily inquired. 

“Mr. Egerton has returned from America,” 
said Julia, with a smile. 

“ Mr. Egerton!” exclaimed Clara; “ is he an- 
other of your old gentlemen, Julia ?” 

“ Be quiet, Clara,” said Alice, in a remonstrat- 
ing tone; “ let her read her letter in peace.” 

Clara shrugged her shoulders, and helped her- 
self to another piece of toast. At last the letter 
was concluded, and Julia, folding it up, announced 
that her father talked of coming on Monday ; that 
he hoped to stay a few’ days at Allerton, and then 
to take her home with him. 

** Now begin your breakfast, my dear child,” 
said her aunt, placing a cup of coffee before her, 
“and don’t answer any of Clara’s questions till 
you have done.” 

“ That’s very cruel, mamma,” said Clara; “ I am 
on the fidget to know who Mr. Egerton is, and 
one word from Julia would settle the question.” 

* T can soon satisfy you about Mr. Egerton,” 
said Julia, with a smile; “he is a friend ot 
papa’s.” 

** A friend of papa’s,” repeated Clara, in a mor- 
tified tone ; “ but that’s so indefinite, it doesn’t 
satisfy me at all. I want to know whether he is 
old or young, handsome or ugly, rich or poor.” 

* Take my advice, and don’t speak another word, 
Julia,” said her uncle. “ If you stay to answer 
all Clara’s questions, you won't have finished your 
breakfast till this time to-morrow.” 

“* Papa, you really are provoking,” said the frivo- 
lous but affectionate Clara, rising, and playfully pat- 
ting her father’s shoulder ; and then throwing her 
arms round his neck, she gave him a hearty kiss, 
and added: “ I shall tind out everything before 
the day is out.” 


BLIND MATHEMATICIANS. 
SECOND PAPER. 
Many philosophers have derived great assistance 
from Saunderson’s invention; among these we 
may mention Dr. Henry Moyes, the first blind 
lecturer on experimental chemistry. He was born 
at Kirkaldy, in Fifeshire, in 1750, and lost his 
sight by the small-pox before he was three years 
old. The only thing which he remembered seeing 
was a water-mill in motion, and it was a puzzle to 
him in his childhood how the water flowed in one 
direction, while the wheel turned round in the 
opposite. His talent for mechanics was early 
shown ; though blind, he was very fond of using 
edged tools, and he amused himself by making 


| little wind-mills, and he even constructed a loom 


At this moment Mr. Egerton entered the room, | with his own hands. He enjoyed the advantage 
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of a good education, and commenced his public 
career by lecturing on music at Edinburgh ; but 
not succeeding as he expected, he gave his whole 


-attention to natural and experimental philosophy. 


For many years he supported himself by lectur- 
ing on chemistry, astronomy, optics, and other 
branches of the Newtonian philosophy; he was 
peculiarly happy in his chemical lectures, and 
astonished his hearers by performing all his ex- 
periments himself. He left Scotland in 1779, and 
travelled through the principal towns in England, 
where he was well received as a lecturer: he then 
visited America. The following paragraph re- 
specting him appeared in one of the American 
newspapers of the day. “The celebrated Dr. 
Moyes, though blind, delivered a lecture upon 
optics, delineated the properties of light and 
shade, and gave an astonishing illustration of the 
power of touch. A highly polished plane of steel 
was presented to him, with a stroke of an etching 
tool so minutely engraved on it, that it was in- 
visible to the naked eye, and only discoverable 
with a powerful magnifying glass. With his fingers 
he discovered the extent, and measured the length 
of the line. This gentleman informed us, that 
being overturned in a stage-coach, one dark, rainy 
evening, in England, and the carriage and four 
horses thrown into a ditch, the passengers and 
driver, with two eyes a-piece, were obliged to apply 
to him, who had no eyes, for assistance in extricat- 
ing the horses. ‘ As for me,’ said he, ‘ after I had 
recovered from the astonishment of the fall, and 
discovered that I had escaped unhurt, I was quite 
at home in the dark ditch. The inversion of the 
order of things was amusing—I, that was obliged 
to be led about like a child, in the glaring sun, 
was now directtmg eight persons to pull here, and 
haul there, with all the dexterity and activity of a 
man-of-war's boatswain.’ ”’ 

On his return from America, he took a house in 
Edinburgh, where he resided for some time, be- 
loved and admired by all who had the happiness 
of knowing him. But he had not yet finished his 
travels. In 1790 he visited and gave lectures in 
the principal towns in Ireland; and finally, he 
settled in Manchester, where he died in 1807. 
He was a member of the Manchester Philoso- 
phical Society, and enriched its collection by seve- 
ral valuable papers on chemistry, and on other 
branches of physical science. Dr. Bew, the friend 
of Moyes, says that, “when he was introduced 
into company, he was some time silent. The 
sound directed him to judge of the dimensions of 
the room, and the different voices, of the number 
of persons that were present; his distinctions in 
these respects were very accurate, and his memory 
so retentive, that he was seldom mistaken. I 
have known him instantly to recognise a person 
on hearing him speak, though more than two 
years had elapsed since the time of their last 
meeting. He determined pretty nearly the sta- 
ture of those he was speaking with, by the direc- 
tion of their voices.” One day, on being accosted 
in the street by a young friend, whom he had not 
met with for a good many years, his instant re- 
mark, on hearing his voice, was, “ How much 
taller you lave grown since we last met!” He 
contrived for himself a system of palpable arith- 
metic, on a different principle from that of Saun- 





derson, and possessing an advantage over it in 
point of neatness and simplicity. Dr. Moyes was 
entirely unacquainted with the use of ardent 
spirits or fermented liquors. He had a natural 
dislike to animal food of every description ; his 
meals were plain and simple. He was: very par- 
tial, however, to a sea-weed, known by the name 
of dulse ; this he would boil, and dress up with a 
little butter, which, with a crust of bread and a 
draught of spring water, was the only luxury in 
which he indulged. 

Our space will only permit us to add a short 
notice of Leonard Euler and John Gough. It 
must be borne in mind that Euler, the celebrated 
Professor of Mathematics at St. Petersburg, did 
not entirely lose. his sight till he was nearly sixty 
years of age. A difficult and intricate problem 
had been proposed by the Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg, for solution, within the shortest 
possible time. Several eminent mathematicians 
demanded months for the purpose. Euler ob- 
tained a satisfactory solution after three days’ and 
nights’ incessant application ; but he lost the sight 
of one eye through the fever brought on by such 
intense exercise of the brain. This occurred in 
1735, when he was twenty-eight years of age; 
many years after, he lost the sight of the other eye 
by cataract, and it might -have been expected 
that, under this severe deprivation, at his time of 
life, he would have relinquished his studies and 
sought rest and retirement. But if he had not 
already secured for himself a world-wide reputa- 
tion by his genius in mathematical research, he 
would have rendered himself immortal by the un- 
abated vigour and activity with which he pursued 
his calculations after he became blind. His ad- 
mired work, “The Elements of Algebra,” was 
written from his dictation by a young tailor, who 
was utterly ignorant of the science when he com- 
menced the task, but had mastered it before it 
was concluded—so clear was the method of his 
great teacher. This was followed by several im- 
portant and most elaborate works in his favourite 
science. Among these was his “ New Theory of 
the Moon.” In a former Memoir on the subject, 
he had reserved for future consideration several 
inequalities in the moon’s motions, which he could 
not determine under his first theory, on account 
of the complicated calculations in which the me- 
thod he then employed had engaged him. After 
his loss of sight, he had the courage to review his 
whole theory, and with the assistance of his son 
and two friends, to pursue his researches till he 
had constructed the new tables, which appeared in 
1772. ‘This was accomplished when Euler was 
totally blind, and consequently obliged to arrange 
all his computations by the sole powers of his 
memory and his genius. It was also when he 
was embarrassed in his domestic circumstances by 
a dreadful fire, that had consumed a great part of 
his substance, and forced him to quit a house, of 
which every corner was known to him by habit 
(which in some measure supplied the place of 
sight), that he composed a work which excited 
the admiration and astonishment of Europe. The 
heroic patience and tranquillity of mind which he 
displayed needs no commendation ; they were de- 
rived, not only from the love of science, but from 
the power of true religion. The humble Christian 
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may rejoice to add to the bright catalogue which 
already claims so many intellectual men, the illus- 
trious name of Euler. The early lessons of religion 
and virtue, which had been instilled into his infant 
mind by his pious father, were never departed 
from. 

Amidst his academic studies, he embraced every | 
opportunity of self-improvement by reading and 
meditating upon the Holy Scriptures. It must 
have been gratifying indeed to behold this good | 
man surrounded by his amiable family in their | 
devotional exercises. There the philosopher gave 
way to the Christian, and prayer and praise con- 
cluded each day. When no longer able to peruse 
the sacred volume, on account of loss of sight, one 
of his children read the chapter,and he explained 
it to them, and made such remarks as the nature 
of the subject required. On these occasions he 
would, by the most persuasive eloquence, impress 
on their minds the doctrines and duties of the 
gospel. While he was amusing himself at tea 
with one of his grandchildren, he was struck with 
apoplexy, which terminated his illustrious career 
at the age of seventy-six. 

John Gough, the son of a glover at Kendal, | 
was born in 1757, and lost his sight by small-pox 
before the completion of his third year. He was 
one of the few blind persons who have turned 
their attention to natural history, and from his 
childhood he was particularly fond of botany. His | 
usual method of examining a plant was by apply- 
ing the tip of his tongue to its several parts. | 
Ordinary plants he could easily and readily distin- | 
guish by the touch of his fingers. To evince the | 
power of discrimination and the strength of me- | 
mory he enjoyed, it is mentioned that, towards the 
end of his life a rare plant was put into his hands, | 
which he soon called by its name, observing that 
he had never met with more than one specimen 
of it, and that was fifty years before. When about | 
eighteen, Gough began to turn his attention to 
experimental philosophy, and soon after he entered 
upon the study of mathematics, in which he was | 
favoured with the instruction of Mr. John Slee, | 
who was an able teacher, and took great interest | 
in advancing the progress of his blind pupil. The | 

| 
} 


ability and zeal of both teacher and learner were | 
rewarded with signal success. Gough soon ranked 
with the most eminent mathematicians of the age. 
Some of his pupils graduated in the highest hon- | 
ours at Cambridge, among whom may be men- 
tioned the names of Dr. Whewell, Master of 
Trinity College; Mr. King, President of Queen’s | 
College; Mr. Dawes, Dean of Hereford; and Dr. | 
Dalton, the eminent chemist, President of the | 
Manchester Philosophical Society, was four or five | 
years under Mr. Gough’s instructions in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. 

Gough is the friend alluded to in the following | 
extract from Thomas Wilkinson's “Tours to the 
British Mountains :’—‘ I was once spending a | 
few days at the foot of Blencathra. A party of | 
us, on a midsummer morning, set off at four 
o'clock. To two of these individuals the ascent 
of such a high and rugged mountain might have 
seemed impracticable. The lame and the blind, 
without extraordinary minds, would not have 
hazarded the attempt amid the rocky steeps of 
the mountain ; but the company of genius and 
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| science was courted, and not withheld on that 


occasion ; and the first that was seen standing on 
the summit of the mountain was the lame leaning 
on his crutch and staff. To the blind I attempted 
a description of the fearful precipices beneath us ; 


| but it was the first thing I repented of that day, 


when I saw him fall to the ground with dizziness, 
and cling to the earth, and scream out, with the 
apprehension of tumbling down the rocks into the 
abyss below. ‘Till then, I had thought that the 
idea of giddiness must be received at the eye; 


| certainly it was as vivid in the mind of our learned 


and accomplished companion, from what he had 
heard, as if he had seen the terrors around him.” 
Gough died in 1825, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Kendal. 

We have thus brought before our readers a few 
specimens of the achievements of the blind in ma- 
thematical science, and we may fairly add, of the 
success and honour reaped by patient industry 
and indomitable mental application. The tri- 
umphs of the blind may well stimulate to re- 
newed exertion those who enjoy the blessing of 
sight ; difficulties, discouragements, hardships, 
and even apparent impossibilities, vanish before 
persevering energy, sustained by the blessing of 
God. Sir Fowell Buxton gives the following re- 
markable advice to his son :—‘ The longer I live, 
the more I am certain that the great difference 
between men, between the feeble and the power- 
ful, the great and the insignificant, is energy, in- 
vincible determination—a purpose once fixed, and 
then death or victory. That quality will do any- 
thing that can be done in this world; and no 
talents, no circumstances, no opportunities, will 
make a two-legged creature a man without it.” 


THE ITALIAN BOY IN LONDON. 


In ancient times Britain was invaded by the 

Romans, who found it or made of it an Eldorado, 
by working its mines of metal, felling its forests 
of oak, and taxing to the uttermost its hardy in- 
habitants. In our own day Britain is still in- 
vaded by the Romans ; but now, instead of coming 
in their warlike legions, with short sword and long 


| shield, and those eagle eyes “ which never looked 


on land they made not Rome’s,” they come as 


' solitary stragglers, fleeing from the tyranny that 


would punish their patriotism, or from the desti- 
tution and misery which thrust them forth from 
their native soil. There is a marvellous difference 
between the two invasions—a difference pregnant 
with a tremendous moral; the conquerors and 


| civilizers of the world have become its exiles and 


mendicants, and, while struggling for existence 
as a nation, have in almost all nations representa- 
tives who are struggling for the means of exist- 
ence. Thus passes away the glory of the world ; 
and thus to the glory to which the whole world 
once abjectly bowed down, succeeds the abjectness 
which asks for shelter and relief in lands which 
the old Roman knew but as the arena of triumph 
and mastery. But we need not preach too serious 
a sermon on so slender a text as the little exhi- 
bitor of white mice, who holds out his hand for a 
halfpenny, in our illustration. We did not intend 
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to moralise ; but somehow it will happen, when- | 
ever we come across one of these self-exiled sons 

of old Rome, that we can’t help fancying him a 

descendant of one of the Gracchi, and reverting 

pensively to the mutations of fortune to which 

nations, like individuals, are liable. Let us look 

now at the happy-faced fellow a little nearer, and 

see if we cannot tell his story for him as well, or 

almost as well, as he could tell it himself, were he 

master of the English tongue. 

His name we will call Pietro, and Pietro was 
born, if we are any judge of the Tuscan features, 
on the side of one of those terraced hills in Tus- 
cany on which the great mountain chain is based, 
which sends its snowy peaks so far wp into the 
deep, dark-blue sky. Here he first saw the light 
in a labourer’s hut, and, so soon as he was old 
enough to scramble about after his parents, he 
followed them up and down the narrow terraces, 
and learned by little and little to lend them such 
small aid in the cultivation of the melons, the 
vines, and the Indian corn, and in the eare of the 
silkworms, as one pair of infantine hands and trot- 
ting feet could be expected to afford. By and by 
Pietro had a little brother put under his charge, 
to watch and amuse while his parents were absent 
at work, and then to teach what little he knew 
concerning the digging, watering, manuring, and 
tending the plants to which the whole family owed 
their subsistence. Then came a little sister, and 
then another little brother, and there began to be 
more mouths around the scantily-furnished family 
board than there was satisfactory employment for. 
Then Pietro, the oldest and biggest, was panta- 
looned and vested, and sent down the mountain 
every day to intercept the travelling carriages on 
their way from the Alps towards Rome, and to 
bring home what he could get by begging or tum- 
bling after them, or perhaps by the sale of a few 
luscious grapes, when these were in season. Here 
he fell in with companions occupied in the same 
way, from whom he learned all about the English- 
man’s country, where everybody was rich because 
money was plentiful as dirt, and wealth was to be 
had for the trouble of gathering. 

These tales sunk into the boy’s mind. He did 
not perhaps place implicit faith in them; but he 
knew that some of his father’s friends and neigh- 
bours, who had been to England, had: brought 
home a heap of money with them, with which 
they had bought land, where they settled down 
and lived in comfort without paying, as his father 
did, a heavy rent; and he longed to go to Eng- 
land and get money and buy an estate for himself 
and his mother. He did not take into account 
that these returned emigrants who had been so 
lucky were fortunate exceptions to ‘the general 
rule, and that even they had laboured hard and 
long—fifteen, twenty, thirty years—before they 
had saved enough to buy a patch of their native 
soil. So he broached the matter to his father, and 
said how he should like to go and make his for- 
tune in England; and his father was willing 
enough that he should go, but the mother met 
the proposition at first with a refusal, though, 
when she looked round and saw five chubby faces 
eyeing the little loaf, she gave her consent too, 
at last, though not without a sigh. 





And so ié caine to pass that next spring, when 


the snows were all melted and the roads were tra- 
vellable, Pietro was fitted ont with a strong pair 
of wooden-soled shoes, a couple of blue shirts, a 
wallet with a stock of provisions, a hurdy-gurdy, 
and a few coins, and was sent forth, with his mo- 
ther’s blessing, to discover the route to England 
and carve his way in the world. But he did not 
go alone. With at least a score of companions, 
all big with the same ambition and acting under 
similar pressure, he made the best of his way to 
the coast; and here he had to part with most of 
his little stock of money, to pay for a deck-passage 
in a trading vessel bound for Marseilles. Once 
landed among the French, Pictro had to subsist 
by his voeation of music-grinder. He had parted 
with his companions, all but one, for it was not 
for their interest to remain all together ; and with 
his chosen friend he had now to rough it as well 
as he could. It is not much that the child of an 
Italian peasant stands in need of, and Pietro did 
not starve during his travels among the laughter- 
loving French of the south. It took him and 
his companion a whole year to pipe and grind and 
beg their way from the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean to the shores of the British Channel. It was 
an instructive year to Pietro, and taught him a 
great deal. Long before he came in sight of the 
white cliffs of Albion, he had relinquished the 
golden expectations which his inexperience had 
led him to entertain. In the French cities he had 
encountered many of his fellow-countrymen on 
their return homewards, who undeceived him in 
this respect, though they did not discourage his 
undertaking; and further, his wanderings had 
taught him a little knowledge of the world and 
the folly of such childish expectations. 

Pietro and his companion had hoarded money 
for their passage, and they got to London in one 
of the channel steamers, which landed them at the 
Custom House stairs, about ten o'clock, one dark 
and rainy night in April. Where to go and what 
to do, the little fellows didn’t exactly know. They 
wandered away from the river’s bank mechani- 
cally, and, coming to the front of an open tavern, 
from which the light streamed out into the streei, 
commenced their first appeal to the generosity of 
Englishmen by a lively grind on the hurdy-gurdy, 
accompanied by the companion’s pipe and a vigo- 
rous set-to with the dancing-dolls tied. to the 
piper’s leg. 

“ Be off, you young vagabonds !” roared a voice 
from the half-open door. 

Pietro, who knew no word of English, thought 
these were sounds of encouragement, and hinted 
as much to his companion. Both the boys nodded 
and grinned and showed their white teeth, and 
began to play with redoubled vigour. ' 

“Ha, ha!” said another voice, “they: don’t 
move off under a penny apiece, you may depend 
upon it; they know the value of peace and quiet- 
ness too well.” 

This old joke was lost on the boys, who took it 
for further encouragement, and ground and piped 
away in expectation of reward. 

“ Be off, I tell you!” bawled the first speaker 
again ; but the boys only played the faster, when 
a policeman, happening to come by, the angry fe!- 
low rushed out and gave them both in charge as 
disturbers of the peace. 
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THE ITALIAN BOY, 


“Where do you live?” said the policeman to | sures of association, were induced by them to join 
Pietro, whe could only stare vacantly in the man’s | the band of a rather extensive proprietor of Italian 


face. 

“It’s no use asking that boy any questions,” 
said a stout man, half buried in the folds of a 
mackintosh. ‘ He knows no English, nor his 
companion either. They came from France with 
me in the Boulogne steamer, and haven’t been half 
an hour in the country.” 

“In that case,” said the policeman, “ it will be 
a charity to take them to the station-house; they 
will get a night’s lodging at any rate. Come 
along.” 

Obeying his gesture rather than his words, the 
boys shouldered their properties, took hold of the 
man’s hand, and, with laughing faces, were led 
away to the lock-up ; and this was their first taste 
of the hospitality of London. 

The career of an Italian rambler in London is 
rarely that of an independent actor on the scene, 
and Pietro was not an exception to the general 
rule. In the course of a few days—having been 
released from the lock-up without any charge 
being preferred against them—the two boys fell 
in with their compatriots, the organ and piano- 
grinders of the metropolis, and, lured by the plea- 


| harmony, who kept a large caravanserai in the 
classical district of Clerkenwell. Here Pietro had 
to surrender his hurdy-gurdy as a matter of policy, 
it being decided by the manager that the hurdy- 
gurdy business was already overdone in the town. 
Pictro, having a handsome and winning face, and 
being yet of an age sufficiently tender to appeal to 
feminine sympathies, was furnished with a box 
containing a couple of white mice, which were to 
be his credentials for appealing to the charity of 
all the lovers of natural history in general, and 
white mice in particular—not to mention good- 
looking Italian boys—who might come in his way. 
It was in this character that Pietro sat, or rather 
stood, to an artist ; and we may as well say that 
this is not the only picture in which he has 
figured ; for Pietro had a well-formed head, with a 
good deal of warm colour in the countenance, and 
a tolerable figure besides. On these accounts the 
painters have picked him up from time to time, 
and more than once we have recognised his lively 
face on the walls of Suffolk Street and the Royal 
Academy show-rooms. 

What has become of Pietro of late years, we 
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cannot say. Since his portrait was taken, he must 

have grown out of the white-mice-and-mendicant 

trade, and into something of more importance. 

Whether, by virtue of his face and figure, he has 

turned model, and makes a living by personating 

all manner of defunct celebrities ; or whether, as 

so many of his countrymen do, he has turned mo- 

deller, and deals in all manner of images—making | 
them by night and in foul weather, and crying 
them about the streets of London, “ Ya’p, buy my 
imagee-e-es!”” by daylight and in fair weather— 
these are particulars in his personal history upon 
which we are not in a condition to pronounce. 
Another mystery, What has become of Pietro’s 
congeners—the Italian boys of tender years, who, 
a couple of lustres back, used to crowd the streets 
and suburbs of this great city? Where is the 
little pipe-and-tabor doll-dancer? Where is the 
monkey-bearer ? Where the little fellow with the 
marmoset ? and the other little fellow with the 
guinea-pigs? and where are the Italian white- 
mice boys of to-day ? Positively, with the rarest 
exceptions, there are now none of these to be 
found, and we should like to know the reason 
why. Can it be that Italy refuses any longer to 
exile her tender infants, and has taken to cherish- | 
ing them in her own bosom ? or has France denied 
them the liberty of transit through her domi- 
nions? Or,has that excellent society—which a 
few years ago sought out the poor and ignorant 
class among the Italians in London, and assembled 
them together periodically for purposes of instrue- 
tion, gratuitously imparted—has that philanthro- 
pic society anything to do with their disappear- | 
ance? We suspect that this last conjecture is 
right ; and, if so, it is owing to philanthropy of the 
purest kind that the spectacle of an infant exile 
from the plains of sunny Italy is now compara- 
tively rare in the metropolis. 


REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO THE 
CAPE, IN 1838. 


Ir was with a heart filled with indescribable 
thoughts, and absorbed in a sense of the sublime 
and beautiful, that I gazed, for the first time from 
shipboard, on “ the everlasting mountains” which 
rear their sentinel heads around Cape Town. 
Their colour is of such a nature as to invest them 
with a light, ethereal aspect, when surveyed from 
# moderate distance. They looked like pleasing 
fictions of Fairy -land, or Bunyan’s “ Delectable 
Mountains,” rather than the stern, castellated | 
abodes of those windy spirits who first gave a | 
name to the Cape. ‘The headlands, which used | 
to be the object of my admiration and wonder 

when coasting past the Giant’s-Causeway, Ire- 
land, dwindled into mere mole-hills before my 

now superior and exalted ideas of what consti- 
tuted a mountain—somewhat after the same 
fashion as the savage’s canoe appears a jewel ot 
marine architecture before he has seen an English 
merchantman. 
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After the usual confusion, bustle, and bewilder- 
ment of landing on an unknown shore, and after 
an afternoon’s rest, our party paid a visit to the 
Cape Town Museum of Natural Curiosities. We 


L_ 


found the collection small, but displaying great 
taste in its arrangement, chiefly consisting of ma- 
rine and land birds, together with a number of 
insects, a few reptiles, and various quadrupeds. 
I got into a very interesting conversation with 
the manager of the Museum, a Frenchman. In 
the course of a long chat, it came out that he was 
rather more than favourable to Lord Monboddo’s 
whimsical and outrageous idea of affinity between 
the monkey tribe and man. The manager stated 
that he had been endeavouring to establish the 
connection between the two, by collecting speci- 


; mens of the human head from among the most 


uncivilized of the surrounding tribes, and preserv- 
ing them in such a way as to retain their original 
appearance as much as possible. Eventually he 
exhibited to me a human head, such as I certainly 
never had seen or imagined to exist before. Here 
the discussion was again renewed—it being urged 
on the one side, that even these people, whose 
heads had just been shown, could have been im- 
proved by mental culture, and made useful mem- 
bers of society, but that to effect a similar change 
on the monkey was absolutely impossible. No- 
thing could have exceeded the gentlemanliness and 
urbanity of his whole manner throughout our 
friendly talk. After showing me some forty or 
fifty drawersful of birds, in a state of preservation, 


just as he had received them from the country 


and was about to forward them to France, we 
retired very well pleased with our shilling’s 
worth. 

The next trip our party took was to Constantia, 
a spot some twelve miles from Cape Town, far 
celebrated for its vineyards. Our vehicles were 
drawn each by four horses. One was a regular 
open carriage, the other a kind of omnibus, with 
three seats across, instead of one on either side, 
and covered with canvas, in the Scotch caravan 
fashion. Such machines are common at the Cape, 
and are never drawn by less than four horses, 
often by six, and sometimes eight. Our cattle 
were much lighter than they are in England, but 
they certainly looked well, with their long switch 
tails and flowing manes. We were driven by a 
coloured coachman, and attended by a young man 
who stood behind, after the manner of an English 
omnibus conductor. 

We had a most pleasant drive along an excel- 
lent road—which is a great desideratum in such 
excursions—through a well-wooded district, inter- 
spersed with a number of country seats and nice- 
looking farm-houses, until we came to Constantia, 
where we drew up opposite the mansion of a gen- 
tleman, to whom we had a note of introduction. 
We were ushered into a tastefully-decorated room, 
in which the chief object of interest was the stuffed 


| figure of a huge tiger, which lay, in a gracefully 


recumbent attitude, immediately in front of the 
fireplace. After a time we walked out to view 
the vineyard, which we found to consist of a large 
extent of ground, divided into plots of various 
sizes, in which vines were growing no higher than 
our gooseberry bush, and in general contour much 
resembling it. There was a great show of fruit, 
unripe, however, it being rather early in the sea- 
son. The gentleman informed us, in answer to 
our inquiries, that annually, after the fruit-bear- 
ing season has passed, the principal branches are 
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cut off, leaving only “ two eyes,” as he called them, 
to put forth fresh shoots for the following crop. 
No manure is required, execpt in the preparation 
of the ground for the reception of suckers, by 
means of which the vine is propagated. In the 
second or third year after these plants have been 
set out, six feet apart, they require to be pruned 
as the old ones are, and about the fourth year will 
yield fruit. I could not, however, help thinking 
that were there not more poetry about “the red 
grape in the sunny lands of song” than there is at 
the Cape, it would still be unsung. There is no 
wedding of the vine here; no mazy festoons of 
graceful foliage, crowning luscious bunches of 
sparkling-eyed fruit; no aleove of bushy leaf and 
errant tendril, beneath which to ‘ charm the 
fairy-footed hours’ with elastic dance, or while 
the stillness of twilight with the voice of song. 
After satisfying ourselves with the inspection of 
the grounds, we were taken to the store. This 
was 2 large, oblong, white-washed building, with 
a well-executed basso-relievo design above the 
doorway. On entering, we found it to contain 
two long rows of wine-casks, one along either 
wall. The place was cool and scrupulously clean. 
It appeared to be under the charge of two persons 
of colour—one young, the other a venerable old 
man, with a peculiarly grave and solemn cast of 
countenance. They presented each of us, first 
with a glass of dark-coloured, and then of light- 
coloured wine, on silver salvers. Both were ex- 
tremely sweet and palatable. 

Hearing that an acquaintance of one of our 
number resided not far from Simon’s Bay, and 
being so far on our way thither, we forsook the 
high road, and made for the spot as the crow flies. 
If our journey was agreeably smooth before, cer- 
tainly it was now most uncomfortably rough. On 
we went, however, with a tremendous rattling, 
now bump on some tree-stump, then crash over a 
stone, and the next moment down, with a jumble 
which disturbed our internals uncomfortably, into | 
an empty watercourse. At last, to the great joy | 
of all concerned, we reached the high road again. 
Shortly after entering on it, our charioteer set up 
a strange noise ; and, on looking out to ascertain | 
the cause, he pointed to a serpent, about six feet 
long, on the grass by the road-side. On our stop- | 


ping to have a look at him, he began to make | 


slowly off, once assuming an upright position of 
peculiar g grace to take a survey of us. The driver 


said, in broken English, that it was not a cross | 


one, 

We intended to ascend Table Mountain next 
day, but as his bald pate was wrapped in thick 
fleecy clouds, called by the natives the “ table- 
cloth,” we resolved on delay. Not wishing to 


lose our time, however, myself and a companion | 
set out, without any definite idea of where we | 


were going, merely desiring a stroll. After walk- 
ing out along the sea-beach a considerable way, 
we found it most convenient to shape our course 
for a circuit round the Cloof, or Lion, forming the 


lowest part of the graduated amphitheatre of moun- | 


tains which surround Cape Town. It is so called 
from the remarkable resemblance it bears, as 
seen out at sea, to a couchant lion. In the first 


part of our walk, we came upon a nest of ants, | 
with whom it appeared to be “ cleaning-day,” as | 


| every species of rubbish was being carried out of 
their abode. It afforded us much interest to ob- 
| serve how they overhauled what was conveyed out, 
| securing all seeds and whatever else they thought 
| useful. They generally went into the hole back- 
wards, with head towards the object drawn in. 
We observed one making several strenuous efforts 
to reverse the process ; but it failed, when another 
came up, and, snatching the seed out of its mouth 
—as much as to say, ‘ You stupid! this is the 
way ’—-went down in the usnal manner. The 
walk turned out much longer than we had anti- 
cipated, and not having taken any breakfast, we 
became very hungry. We did not know what to 
do, as there were none but private dwellings in 
sight. At length we came to a most romantic 
spot, where a number of houses were situated by 
the road-side, on rocky eminences overlooking the 
sea far below. These also we found to be private 
abodes. We stood for a time in a dilemma, until 
we espied a number of cot-houses behind the man- 
sions. Seeing no help for it, we went to one of 
them, where we found a poor, wretched, filthy- 
looking woman dressing a fine but squalid little 
boy. ‘On asking if she could let us have any 
bread, she said she had but a “schilling ration- 
loaf,” to which we were welcome, if it would do. 
Want made us throw all scruples overboard, and 
close in with the bargain. Hunger proved to us 
to be the best sauce; for never could food have 
appeared sweeter than did this loaf of exceedingly 
coarse bread. 

Shortly after receiving this timely refreshment, 

we came to a beautiful sandy beach, girdled by 
lofty cliffs, very much resembling ‘the “ white 
rocks,” near Dunline, Ireland. Here we wan- 
dered for a time, amidst the roar and dash of the 
billows and the screams of the sea-birds, quite 
captivated with the scene. The beetling crags, 
towering high overhead; the animated waters of 
the deep, sweeping onward and still onward to 
their junction with the horizon; the glory of the 
| swelling surge, fringing the beach with’ maiden 
white, sale up an ample “ feast of reason and 
| flow of soul.” No one, witha single vein of poetry, 
or any appreciation of the works of God, could 
| gaze on such a scene without being wafted into a 
loftiness and purity of thought which no other 
situation can produce. 

At this point we began to retire from the sea 
and ascend the cliff, On reaching the summit, we 
came upon a dilapidated fort, situated in a com- 
| manding position. There were a few great guns 
_ mounted still, with the wheels of carriages, some 
resting on broken planks, others sunk into the 
| ground, whilst piles of balls were coated with rust 
and half concealed in the peaceful grass. There 
was also a small square stone building, in a ruin- 
ous state, at one corner of which stood a stone 
sentry-box. Altogether it was a sight calculated 
| to cheer the heart of a peace-lover. 

As it was now past noon, and the sun broiling 
hot, we struck off for a short cut down the pass 
between the Cloof and Table Mountain. In our 
progress, our thirst became intolerable. As every 
stream was dried up, we had to endure it until 
we came to a small.avenue leading up to a house 
| among trees. On asking for a drink, we were re- 
quested to take a seat in the verandah. As we 
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the cool of the morning in the bargain. 
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‘had been warm, we enjoyed its cooling shade | 


much. While chatting together, the door sud- 
denly opened, and a young lady appeared, but 
instantly withdrew. We looked’ at each other, 

and could not tell what to make of it. We 
were not certainly in the best trim for such | 
company, sitting in all the deshabille which the 
warm weather rendered necessary. My companion 
had his coat suspended under his arm by a hand- 
kerchief, tied shot-belt fashion round his neck, 
his vest open, and his neck bare, while a huge | 
jaw-bone of an ox, which he had carried through 
fear of dogs, was stuck in his breast like a pio- 
neer’s axe! Altogether we must, to an accidental | 
beholder, have appeared more like a pair of ban- | 
dits than a couple of civilized Englishmen. Think- 
ing we might give offence, we determined to de- 
part with all possible speed. While putting this 
resolution into effect, we were brought to a 
stand by the lady calling out after us, in broken 
English, to know why we were in such a hurry, 
and requesting us to return and rest a little 
longer. We gladly availed ourselves of the kind 
request, and spent a considerable time in a most 
intelligent conversation with herself and mother. 
Both appeared to know and feel something of the 
power of the gospel, and were very liberal in their 
views concerning slavery. We departed, much 
refreshed in body and mind, with an invitation to 
renew our visit, and made our way home with all 
the speed possible under a scorching sun. 

On awaking next morning and finding Table 
Mountain standing out im naked grandeur : against 
a serene sky, I roused the servants and the two 
friends who were to accompany me in the ascent. 
As is usually the case on such an oceasion, our 
guide was not forthcoming, so we had unfortu- 
nately to set out without him. As an almost 
necessary result of this, we lost our way at the 
very commencement, and thereby a full hour of 
At last 
we did gain the proper road, and walked by the 
banks of a little stream, up a gentle slope, until 
we arrived at what might be called the base of the 
mountain. Here we rested for a little, previous to 
entering on the more arduous portion of our task, 
charmed with the pleasant babbling of the brook. 
The sun was overpowering in his attentions to us ; 
but remembering the good old Scotch proverb, 
“A stout heart to a stey brae,” we pushed on 
up the steep. Everything, however, appeared to 
be in opposition to our progress; for, when a 
ery long way on, one of my friends discovered 
that he had lost a keepsake pocket-handkerchief. 
Being more lightly clothed, off I set on the look- 
out for it, and had to go back to our resting- | 
place on the banks of the stream. Starting again 
‘on our oft-interrupted journey, we followed » the | 
‘footpath, until we once more fell in with our old | 
friend the stream ; now, however, displaying the 
result of scanty feeding, araong the barren rocks | 
of his birth- place, | in the thinness of his body and | | 








shrillness of voice. Sitting on the verge of a ie 
chasm, down which the cradled waters trickle 

but where they roared in winter, we partook of 
refreshment. On looking below, on the way we 
had come, and upward, whither we had yet to go, | 
we began to perceive the nature of our under- | 
taking. The ascent was gradually becoming more | 


| stones from beneath my feet. 


precipitous and unattractive—our track appa- 
rently lying between the parallel sides of an im- 
mense rut, so to speak, right up the declivity of 
the mountain. The cliffs rose towering up on 


either hand, with a majestic and rugged grandeur 


very imposing. In casting our eyes around us, we 
could discover, here and there, spots where the 
emerald sandals of Nature had managed to find 
a footing, even amid the “ hoar austerity and 
rugged desolation” of these crags. Perched in out- 
of-the-way nooks and crannies, growing in all the 
luxuriance of their native clime, were many plants 
and shrubs, which, in England, require the ten- 
derest care of the gardener, and fostering heat of 
the conservatory, to coax into a precarious and 
sickly growth. How admirably does this demon- 
strate the necessity for the ever-watchful eye and 
ever-extended hand of an omnipresent Deity, to 
sustain the varied organizations of this universe 
of ours. The slightest change in the position oi 
this globe, or the sun, on which, through God, 
we depend for so much temporal happiness—into 
what misery and destruction would it plunge the 
fair objects which deck this earth, and even man 
himself! The tender exotics of the tropics would 
fall withered before the bracing air of England ; 
while the hardy mountain children of our country 
would languish and droop their shrivelled leaves 
beneath the vertical rays of an Indian sun. The 
stunted Esquimanux, inured to a perpetual winter, 
would perish under the enervating heat of south- 
ern skies ; while the same would be the fate of 
the tanned Hindoo in the chilly northern realms 
of the grim frost-king. 

“ Mysterious round! what skill, what force divine, 

Deep félt, in these appear! 2 simple train, 

Yet so delightful mix’d with such kind art, 

Sach beauty and beneficence combined ; 

Shade, unperceived, so softening into shade ; 

And all so forming an harmonious whole, 

That, as they still succeed, they ravish still!” 

On coming to a part of the inclosing cliff, up 
which a footpath appeared to lead, one of our 
number struck off up it, and soon clambered to 
the top; but not finding any proper continuation, 
he advised us not to follow. We accordingly 
held on along the watercourse with the utmost 
difficulty ; something after the fashion of Milton’s 
fiend, we 
* O’er bog, or steep, throngh strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings (?), or feet, pursued our way.” 
At one part, indeed, we incurred considerable 
danger, through the slipping of several large 
Happily, my com- 
panion was out of their reach in their headlong 
course down the steep. Thinking this would 
never do, we struck away from the channel, and 
in a short time had the satisfaction of espying 
our guondam wanderer on a pinnacle of rock, 
signalling the path we ought to keep. With dif- 
ficulty we joined him, and dragged our weary 
bodies beneath the shade of a huge mass of rock, 
where, refreshed by the delicious coolness, we re- 
posed for a time on the soft mossy grass. What 
an expressive picture of the peace and repose of a 
people under a king who “reigns in righteous- 
ness’ —He shall be “as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.” ‘They shall enjoy their lives, 
and be able to follow their callings with ease and 
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tranquillity of mind—not toiling through “ life's | 
fitful fever,” scorched and blasted by the sun of | 
persecution, but soothed by the equity and mild- 
ness of a benevolent monarchy. 

After many spasmodic efforts, we at length 
stood on “'The Table,” and availed ourselves of 
the shelter of another large rock—not a bush, 
or even the semblance of a shrub being visible 
on the plateau. For the last hour and a half 
we had been panting for water; and, although 
told it was to be had on the top of the moun- 
tain, having neglected to inquire in what part, we 
now set out on the search. Before attending to 
our proper object, however, we took a peep over 
the verge of the cliff on the scene below. The 
atmosphere was one sea of light—nothing to im- 
pede our vision. Cape Town presented a most 
singular appearance ; the streets were well de- 
fined, while the houses seemed level with the 
ground, and of the same red clay colour. On 
looking towards the interior of the country, we 
could clearly distinguish no fewer than five dis- 
tinct ranges of mountains. The scene presented 
on the beach and bay was exactly that described 
in “ King Lear” — 


“ The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight: the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.” 


After satisfying ourselves with the sight, we 
began to beat up everywhere for water, until at 
last I became somehow or other separated from 
my companions. While wandering- about, a 
most beautiful flower, of an orange colour, on a 
long stalk, caught my eye ; and on rudely seizing 
it to secure the prize, judge my astonishment to 
find a considerable quantity of water sprinkled 
on my hand, from leaves growing around the 
stalk. It immediately struck me that this might 
not be a fortuitous circumstance ; and having cut 
off the upper part of the stalk below the joint of 
the reed, I proceeded carefully to examine the in- 
side, and found nothing but a collection of water, 
pure and crystal bright as the dew of the morn- 
ing. After refreshing myself with the contents 
of several of these chaliced fairy springs, I con- 
veyed the glad tidings to my exhausted compa- 
nions, downcast after a bootless search. We 
thought, while enjoying the fruits of our disco- 
very, that this was a most striking proof of a 
particular Providence, extending even to the mi- 
nutie of creation, and manifesting itself in what, 
to our imperfect minds, are the most insignificant 
things. Here, on the barren top of this monn- 
tain, we found a plant, possessing not one but 
several natural reservoirs, to receive and retain, 
pure and cool, the rain and dews of heaven, in 
such quantities as to preserve fresh water amid 
the burning heats of summer, where there is little, 
or very often no earth whatever, but the gaunt 
and naked rock. 

By the side of a little pool of pretty good water, 
discovered by one of our party, we sat down and 
once more partook of some refreshment, with no 
shelter but that afforded by a large umbrella. We 
took a leisurely look at our situation, and found it 





to be quite deserving of the appellation, “ Table ;” 


it being generally flat, and presenting a very ex- ° 


tended surface, many parts of which show nothing 
but the rain-washed and weather-beaten rock ; 
while in others the earth is shallow, though covered 
with that rank vegetation which springs up so 
readily in all hot climates. 

To an observer looking from this spot, the path 
below us was frightfully precipitous; indeed I 
could compare it to nothing but the roof of a 
house, and that tne steepest I had ever seen. 
When just about to set out, a little bird charmed 
us with the first song of that kind I had heard 
since leaving the “old countrie.” For a consider- 
able part of the way down we had literally to slide, 
treet foremost, resting on our hands placed behind, 
and that with the utmost care and caution. 

On coming to the spot by the stream where 
we lost the handkerchief in the morning, we per- 
formed a thorough ablution, and otherwise ad- 
justed our persons for entering once more into the 
respectable society of Cape Town. This we did 
thoroughly fatigued, but at the same time pleased 
with what proved to be our last excursion in 
Africa. We received notice next morning to take 
our places once more on board the good ship 
which was to convey us to our destination. 


JOHN TRYER, THE SELF-HELPER. 


A STORY FOR BOYS, ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN. 
CITAPTER VII. 


Joxun soon found the heat so insupportable, that 
he was obliged to work chiefly in the early morn- 
ings and evenings. He rose before the sun, put 
fresh wood on the fire, ate the remainder of a 
cocoa-nut, and was going to cook some more lama 
flesh, but found it had already turned putrid with 
the sultry heat. On his way to procure additional 
clay, he took up his hunting-pouch, and found in 
it the roots he had brought home two days before. 
He laid them by the fire, to see whether they 
would prove good for food when roasted, and then 
went to work: Before noon, he had laboured so 
diligently as to make sufficient bricks for his wall. 
Afterwards he went to the beach to seek for 
oysters ; but, instead of them, he was rejoiced to 
find a large turtle. With this he loaded himself, 
having killed it with his axe. He managed to 
break the under part of the shell, and cut off a 
good piece for roasting. Considering how he should 
keep the remainder, which would be food enough 
for a fortnight, it suddenly struck him that the 
shell, being formed like a regular basin, he might 
use it as such, and, by filling it with salt water, 
pickle the flesh in it. When he sat down to eat 
his roasted turtle, he remembered the roots he had 
left by the fire, and fetched one of them. This was 
a new pleasure for him : the hard root had become 
tender, and when tasted it was fit to compare with a 
potato, and would supply the want of bread. After 
this excellent meal, he was glad to lie down during 
the burning heat of the day. 

While the bricks were left to harden in the sun, 
John determined to go out hunting for lamas. A 
new idea occurred to him. He would try to do- 
mesticate some of these animals, for company as 
well as subsistence; indeed, they appeared so tame, 
that he hoped to take some of them alive easily. 
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He resolved to persevere till he gained nis end. | 
We ought never, young reader, to despair on ac- | 
count of difficulties. Resolve not to give up till an 
object is attained; for persevering industry, con- | 
tinued reflection, and enduring courage, will accom- | 
plish many things that would be otherwise impos- | 
sible. The greater the effort, the greater the | 
satisfaction in the end. 

John coutrived the following plan for catching 
the animals in question. He determined to make 
a cord with a noose, and by placing himself in con- 
ecalment behind a tree, to throw the noose over the 
head of the first lama that should approach near 
enough. In a few hours he was ready, and began 
to practise throwing the cord. 

As the part to which the lamas were accustomed 
to resort for water was rather distant, and as he 
did not know whether the animals frequented it in 


the evenings, since he had only seen them there at | 


noon-day, ‘he put off his adventure till the next 
day, and busied himself meantime in preparing for 
the journey. 

First, he filled his pouch with a fresh supply of 
his roots. Some of these he roasted ; the rest he 
put into a corner of his cave. Next he cut a good 
sized piece of turtle for the following day’s use, and 
poured fresh sea-water on the remainder. He also 
dug a hole in the earth as a sort of cellar, into which 
he put the turtle-shell basin of salted turtle, and 
covered it over with branches. The remainder of 
the day John spent in a stroll by the sea-shore, 
during which his thoughts were occupied with 
reflection and prayer. While sadly musing on the 
dear parents he had so much grieved and wronged, 
he engraved their names with his stone knife on 
the nearest tree, and wrote beneath the words, 
“Forgive your erring son.” He afterwards did 
the same on various trees in different parts of the 
island. 

While on the shore, John bathed, and, as he 
could swim, he swam across to a projecting strip of 
land which ran out some distance into the sea. 
Upon this land he had the pleasure of finding that 
at the ebb of the tide numerous turtles, oysters, 
and mussels were left behind. The sea itself so 
swarmed with fish, that he could almost catch 
them with his hands. This made him think of 
making at his leisure a net, by which he could 
obtain abundance. Pleased with this discovery, he 
returned to his dwelling. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TuE next morning John rose early, and prepared 
himself for the hunt. He filled his pouch with 
provisions, hung his axe by his side, tied the cord 
for noosing the ‘Jamas round his body, and set out. 
As it was very early, he resolved on taking a 
circuitous way, for the sake of seeing other parts 
of the island. Among the birds with which the 
trees swarmed, he saw many beautiful parrots ; he 
would gladly have caught one, but the old birds 
were too prudent to allow themselves to be taken, 
and he did not meet with any nests of young 
ones. 

But he discovered something more necessary to 
him. Ascending a hill near the sea, and looking 
down into a cleft of the rock, he saw something 
which awakened his curiosity, and which, after 





descending to it, he found to be salt. Though he 
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had 3 in some degree replaced the want of salt by 
| the use of sea-water, that had an unpleasant taste; 
it was bitter, and would not really preserve the 
meat, because sea-water, when stagnant, becomes 
foul, like spring or river water. John was there- 
fore very glad to fill his coat pockets with this 
salt. 

Salt is obtained in different ways. Some of it 
is dug out of the earth ; some is obtained by boil- 
ing salt water which springs from the earth; and 
some is got from the water left by the sea, which 
the sun dries. God has so kindly cared for us, 
that what we most need is given most abundantly, 
and requires least preparation by art. 

John now proceeded to the place where he hoped 
to catch a lama; but as none were yet to be seen, 
he lay down under a tree to rest, and partook of 
some food, to which the salt he had recently found 
gave a pleasing zest. While eating, he saw the 
animals at a distance approaching. So he rose to 
get ready his noose. Several passed, but not near 
enough for him to attempt a throw ; till, suddenly, 
one came so close to him, that he had only time to 
cast his cord, and the creature was speedily en- 
tangled in it. It began to bleat, and, for fear of 
alarming the herd, he was obliged to tighten the 
noose, so as to silence it, while he drew it as quickly 
as he could into the thicket out of their sight. He 
had caught the mother of two young ones, and, to 
his joy, these followed her, seeming not at all 
afraid of him; for as he stroked them, they licked 
his hand, and looked as if begging him to let their 
mother go. Thus he attained his wish, of having 
some living creatures to dwell with him. He 
drew the struggling lama with all his might, and 
the young ones continued to follow. Taking the 
shortest way back, he at last arrived in safety. 
Tying the mother to a tree, he had to consider 
how he could bring them into the court-yard, 
which was inclosed on all sides ; so he determined 
for the present to make a small stable near at 
hand, and keep the animals in it till he found a 
better plan. He cut ‘down a number of young 
trees, and placed them so closely together that 
they formed a tolerably strong fence. What a 
pleasant sight it was to behold the young lamas 
quietly lying down beside their mother! John 
often stopped his work to look at them, and enjoy 
the thought that he now had some living associates. 
His life appeared less lonely, and he continued his 
work with renewed vigour. When completed, he 
led the animals in and closed up the opening with 
thick branches. Words cannot describe his satis- 
faction as he counted up the advantages he should 
gain, beside that of their company. In time he 
might be able to make clothes from their wool ; 
he could use the milk, and perhaps make butter 
and cheese from it ; and they might assist him in 
various labours. 

One thing he still desired ; he wished that the 
lamas should be within his own inclosure, so as to 
feel at home with him. For some time he mused 
how to bring this to pass. At last he determined 
to pull down part of his own fence, and plant a 
new one of larger circumference. By great dili- 
gence the w ork was completed in a few weeks, and 
John had the pleasure of having three house-mates. 
He did not forget the amusement the spider had 
afforded him, and continued daily to supply it with 
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flies and gnats. The insect in return testified a 
friendly feeling, and grew so familiar that it always 
came forth as soon as he touched its web, to receive 
the food from his hand. The lama and young ones 
soon became accustomed to his company. When- 
ever he came home, they sprang towards him, and 
smelt him to know whether he had brought them 
anything, and licked his hand when they received 
fresh grass or young twigs. He regularly milked 
the mother morning and evening. The cocoa-nut 
shells served for small vessels, and the turtle shells 
for larger ones. 

As the cocoa-nut tree afforded him so many 
advantages, he wished there were more of them. 
He had heard that trees might be grafted, but 
knew not how to do it. “Ah!” he often. sighed, 
“how little I knew my advantages in my own 
country. I grieve now that I did not pay more 
attention to all I saw and heard. Could I be so 
happy as to return home, how attentive would I 
be to all the instruction I could receive.” On 
this occasion, however, the art of grafting would 
not have availed, because the cocoa-nut tree does 
not bear branches or twigs, but only a crown of 
large leaves. In grafting, it is necessary to have 
a young twig from the tree you wish to multiply. 
This twig is generally put into the cleft of a young 
stem, which is cut for the purpose, and the part 
where this is done is plastered over with unctuous 
clay, and bound round with linen, paper, or straw. 
The young twig then grows with the stem, and 
the stem thereby developes the nature of the tree 
from which the graft was taken. John saw no 
way but to plant some of the cocoa-nuts; and in 
alittle while he perceived some young trees sprout 
forth. 

His bricks were now. ready for use, and John 
found a loamy kind of earth instead of lime. He 
made a trowel of a flat stone, and employed the 
lama to carry the bricks to the place where he 
worked at his kitchen, till gradually he had con- 
structed a rude but comfortable dwelling. 


CHRISTMAS AT COLNEY HATCH. 


* Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum. Admit the 
Bearer to the Christmas Entertainment, to be 
given to the Patients in the Exercising Hall, 
on Tuesday Evening.” 


Svucr was the ticket that admitted us to one of 
the most interesting sights we remember to have 
ever witnessed, and of which we will endeavour to 
give a cursory description to our readers, as, pos- 
sibly, some of them have never been present on a 
similar occasion. 

Leaving London vié the Great Northern Rail- 
way, a short journey of twenty minutes brought 
us to the Colney Hatch station, from which the 
asylum is but a few minutes’ walk. As we ap- 
proached the building by moonlight, the effect was 
very striking. The various wings of the spacious 
edifice stretched away to the right and left, alter- 
nately bathed in moonlight and buried in darkness. 
The whole bore, as we thought, a strong resem- 


blance to the Tuilleries, and the picturesqueness of | 


the scene was heightened by the number of lights 
that shone from the windows. 


Passing through the spacious vestibule, we pro- 
ceeded along an almost interminable corridor 
lighted with gas, from which we were ushered 
into the “Great Hall,’ where the entertainment 
was to be given. ‘The decorations of this room 
were tastefully arranged. At one end was a gal- 
lery, whose front was hung with dark velvet, 
ornamented with gilt stars and other devices, in 
the centre of which, encircled by evergreens, were 
the portraits of her Majesty and her illustrious 
| Allies. Round the hall were arranged flags, and 
from the ceiling, in addition to the candelabra, 
were suspended Chinese lanterns, which apparentiy 
hung by chains of flowers; the ‘tout ensemble 
gave a most elegant appearance, and in the ar- 
rangement of it the patients themselves had 
taken an active part. The performances were to 
commence with a series of dissolving views ; and 
at the appointed hour the lunatics entered the 
lial], and took their seats in excellent order. The 
exhibition then began, and from it they appeared 
to derive great amusement and interest, especially 
with those scenes depicting views at the seat of 
war. The chromatropes also called forth much 
applause, This part of the entertainment being 
concluded, three large cakes, one weighing: five 
and the other two cwt., were attacked by the at- 
tendants, under whose knives they soon began to 
assume an altered appearance, and were then dis- 
tributed to the patients. The forms and chairs 
having been in the meantime removed, the inmates 
were now invited to join in the “cheerful dance” — 
an amusement which, however from its abuses we 
may be disposed to demur to as a ralaxation for 
individuals 7x their senses, we have no objection 
whatever to allow ad libitum to those who are out 
of them. At first they were rather bashful, but as 
one after another joined in, the performance soon 
became general. Some danced with great exer- 
tion ; others with little or no spirit. One man in 
particular attracted our notice—dancing with his 
eye fixed on the portrait of the Emperor of the 
French, whom, as we afterwards learnt, he is 
incessantly devising some plan to assassinate. One 
old lady revolved for two hours before the very 
mouth of the cornet-a-piston, being at the same 
time engaged in taking snuff out of a lucifer-match 
box; whilst a few of the more elderly folk ensconced 
themselves comfortably by the fire-side, away from 
the dancers. 

At half-past nine they all retired in excellent 
spirits; one of them told us that he should not 
have “a wink o’ sleep” for many a night; and an 
old woman who had taken an active part in the 
proceedings, whispered to us in a “ private and 
| confidential ”’ tone, that she should not be able to 
sleep for six weeks, so much would her thoughts 
be occupied on this important subject. 

We were indeed gratified on finding so universal 
an air of homeliness and comfort pervade the esta- 
blishment. The patients in general spoke in high 
terms of their treatment, and assured us that 
| everything was done that could be to make them 
| feelhappy. What a difference in the condition of a 
| lunatic at the present time, compared with what 
; it was some fifty years past! 

The number of inmates in the asylum at the 
| period of our visit was 1250; on the evening in 
| question, however, only half that number were 
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present at the entertainment. It is a singular 
fact, that while the daily average of fits is 250, 
yet, when some entertainment of the nature just 
described is on the carpet, they decrease to the 
far smaller average of 15. The entertainment 
tends to occupy the otherwise wandering thoughts 
of the patients, and so to ward off those danger- 
ous attacks brought on through mental derange- 
ment. As the inmates improve in health, they 
are permitted to attend to the garden and farm, 
which belong to and wholly supply the wants of 
the asylum. It may here be mentioned, that the 
farm attached to Colney Hatch alone brings in 
an annual profit of £700. 

The asylum is under the supervision of the 
visiting justices of the county of Middlesex, and 
to the exertions of these gentlemen it is indebted 
for its present flourishing condition. It is cer- 
tainly a vast undertaking; but, owing to-its being 
managed by practical men, and men of influence, 
it has reached its present high standard, and we 
cannot but congratulate those who have been, so 
to speak, its guardians from its very outset, that 
their charitable endeavours have been crowned 
with success, and we sincerely trust that such 
will continue to be the case. Meanwhile, it is a 
trite but true reflection—what thankfulness do 
we owe to God for the possession of our mental 
faculties! May each reader, at the close of an- 
other year, ask himself the question, whether he 
has been making the right use of them, in laying 
_ out to the glory and service of the great 

iver. 


THE WORTH OF TIME. 


Wuo knoweth not that time cannot be recalled ? 
That which once was, will be no more. Yesterday 
will never come again. To-day is passing, and will 
not return. You may work while it is day ; but 
when you have lost that day, it will not return for 
you to work in. While your candle burneth, you 
may make use of its light ; but when it is done, it 
is too late to use it. No force of medicine, no 
orator’s elegant persuasions, no worldling’s wealth, 
no prince’s power, can call back one day or hour 
of time. If they could, what endeavours would 
there be used, when extremity hath taught them 
to value what they now despise! what chafferings 
would there be at last, if time could be purchased 
for anything that man can give! Then misers 
would bring out their wealth and say, “All ths 
will I give for one day’s time of repentance more.” 
And lords and knights would lay down their 
honours, and say, “ Take all, and let us be the 
basest beggars, if we may but have one year of the 
time that we misspent.” Then kings would lay 
down their crowns, and say, “ Let us be equal 
with the lowest subjects, so we may but have the 
time again that we wasted in the cares and plea- 
sures of the world.” Kingdoms would then seem 
a contemptible price for the recovery of time. The 
time that is now idled and talked away ; the time 
that is now feasted and complimented away, that 
is unnecessarily sported and slept away, that is 
wickedly and presumptuously sinned away ; how 
precious will it one day seem to all! How happy 
a bargain would they think that they had made, if 





at the dearest rates they could redeem it! The 
profanest mariner falls a praying, when he fears 
his time is at an end. If importunity would then 
prevail, how earnestly would they pray for the 
recovery of time, who formerly derided praying, or 
minded it not, or mocked God with lip service, 
and customary forms, and feigned words in- 
stead of praying! What a liturgy would death 
teach the trifling, time-despising gallants, the 
idle, busy, dreaming, active, ambitious, covetous 
lovers of this world, if time could be entreated 
to return! How passionately then would they 
roar out their requests! “Oh that we might 
once see the days of hope, and means, and merey, 
which once we saw, and would not see! Oh that 
we had those days to spend in penitential tears 
and prayers, and holy preparations for an endless 
life, which we spent at cards, in needless recrea- 
tions, in idle talk, in humouring others, in the 
pleasiug of our flesh, or in the inordinate cares and 
businesses of the world! Oh that our youthful 
vigotr might return! that our years might be 
renewed! that the days we spent in vanity might 
be recalled! that ministers might again be sent to 
us publicly and privately, with the message of 
grace which we once made light of! that the sun 
would once more shine upon us! and patience and 
mercy would once more re-assume tieir work !” 
If cries or tears, or price or pains, would bring 
back lost, abused time, how happy were the now 
distracted, dreaming, dead-hearted, and impenitent 
world! If it would then serve their turn to say 
to the vigilant believers, “Give us of your oil, for 
our lamps are gone out,” or to ery, “ Lord, Lord, 
open to us,” when the door is shut, the foolish 
would be saved as well as the wise. (Matt. xxv. 
8,10, 11.) But “ now is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvation!” (2 Cor. vi. 2.) While it is 
called to-day, hearken, and harden not your 
hearts. Awake, thou that sleepest, and stand 
up from thy slothful, wilful death, and use the 
light that is afforded thee by Christ, (Eph. v. 14,) 
or else the everlasting utter darkness will shortly 
end thy time and hope.—Bawter's “Now or 
Never.” 





A GOOD MAN'S END. 


Tur dying moments of the Rev. Augustus Top- 
lady, the author of the well-known hymn, “ Rock 
of Ages! cleft for me,” are thus described :— 
During his last illness, he seemed to lie in the 
very vestibule of glory. To a friend's inquiry, he 
answered, with sparkling eye, “ Oh, my dear sir, 
I cannot tell the comforts I feel in my soul, they 
are past expression. The consolations of God are 
so abundant that he leaves me nothing to pray 
for. My prayers are all converted into praise. I 
enjoy 2 heaven already in my soul.” And within 
an hour of dying he called his friends, and asked 
if they could give him up; and when they said 
they could, tears of joy ran down his cheeks as he 
added, “Oh, what a blessing that you are made 
willing to give me over into the hands of my dear 
Redeemer, and part with me; for no mortal can 
live after the glories which God has manifested 
to my soul.”—“Zhe Divine Life,” by Rev. J. 


| Kennedy. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Paricties. 
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Orte1n oF tue Epituer “Turncoat.”—This op- | and disappeared. Agents were sent after him, but he 


probrious term of “ turncoat” took its rise from one of the 


escaped then. Ten years after, while he was at Astra- 


first Dukes of Savoy, whose dominions lying open to the | chan, renewed offers were made to him, but he refused to 


incursions of the two contending houses of Spain and 
France, he was obliged to temporise and fall in with that 
power that was most likely to distress him, according to 
the success of their arms against one another. So being 
frequently obliged to change sides, he humourously got a 
coat made that was blue on one side and white on the 
other, and might be indifferently worn either side out. 
While on the Spanish interest he wore the blue side out, 
and the white side was the badge for the French. From 
whence he was called Emmanuel, surnamed the “turn- 
coat,” by way of distinguishing him from other princes 
of the same name of that house.—Scots Magazine for 
October. — Votes and Queries. 


History OF THE Rvusstan Crown Dramonps.— 
The Crown Treasury of the czars at Moscow contains pre- 
cious stones of considerable amount. ‘The two most con- 
siderable are diamonds, one, the size of a pigeon’s egg, rose- 
cut. ‘The Russians have given it the name of the Orloff. 
The other has the form of an irregular prism, and is of the 
size and almost the length of a little finger; it bears the 
name of the Shah, and its history is as follows:—It 
formerly belonged to the Sophis, and was one of two 
enormous diamonds which ornamented the throne of 
Nadir Shah, and which were designated by the Persians 
by the names of “ Sun of the Sea,” and “ Moon of the 
Mountains.” When Nadir was assassinated, his treasures 
were pillaged, and his precious stones divided among a few 
soldiers, who carefully concealed them. An Armenian, 
named Shafras, resided at that period at Bussora with his 
two brothers. One day, an Affghan came to him, and 


offered for sale the large diamond, the “Moon of the | 


Mountains,” as well as an emerald, a ruby of fabulous size, 
a sapphire of the finest water, called by the Persians the 
“ Bye of Allah,” and a number of other stones, for the 
whole of which he asked such a moderate sum that Shafras 
suspected that they had not been honestly come by, and 
told him to call again, as he had not the money in the 
house. ‘The Affghan, tearing Shafras was going to act 
with treachery towards him, left the place and could not 
again be found, although the three brothers made every 
search for him. Some years afterwards the elder brother 
met the man at Bagdad, who told him that he had just 
sold all his precious stones for 65,000 piastres and a pair of 
valuable horses. Shafras had the residence of the pur- 
chaser, who was a Jew, pointed out to him, and he went to 
him and offered him double the price he had given for 
them, but was refused. The three brothers then agreed to 
murder the Jew and rob him of his purchase, which they 
did, and on the following day poisoned the Affghan, and 
threw both the bodies into the river. A dispute soon after 
arose between the brothers, as to the division of the spoil, 
which terminated in Shafras getting rid of his two brothers 
by poison, after which he fled to Constantinople, and 
thence to Holland, where he made known the riches he 
possessed, and offered them for sale to the different courts 
of Europe. Catherine 11 proposed to. buy the “ Moon of the 
Mountains” only. Shafras was requested to come to Russia, 
and he was introduced to the court jeweller. ‘The terms 
demanded by Shafras were—letters of nobility, a life an- 
nuity of 10,000 roubles, and 500,000 roubles, payable by 
equal instalments in ten years. Count Panin, who was 
then minister, delayed the settlement of the bargain as 
long as possible, and in the meantime had the Armenian 
led into such extravagances that he fell into debt, and 
when the minister found that he had no means of paying 
what he owed, he abruptly broke off the negotiation. 
Shafras, according to the laws of the country, could not 
leave until his debts should be paid, and the court jeweller 
prepared to take advantage of his embarrassments, and in- 
tended that the diamond should fall into his hands for a 
fourth of its value. Shafras, however, discovered the trap 
that had been laid for him, and, disposing of some of the 
less valuable stones among his countrymen, paid his debts 


enter into any negotiations unless the bargain should be 
settled at Smyrna. Catherine accepted, aud became the 
possessor of the diamond for letters of nobility, 600,000 
roubles, and 170,000 paper roubles, making together about 
two and a half millions of francs. Shafras, not being able 
toreturn to his country, where he would have had to give 
an account of two homicides and two fratricides, fixed 
himself at Astrachan, where he married a countrywoman 
of his, and had seven daughters. One of his sons-in-law 
poisoned him for the sake of possessing his share of the 
property. The immense fortune which the murderer had 
acquired (from ten to twelve millions,) was divided, and 
soon spent by his successors, and several of the grand- 
children of Shafras are now living at Astrachan in abject 
misery.—Galignani’s Messenger. 


Tre Sagacity oF Turnspit Doas.—Among the men- 
tal problems which occupied much of the attention of Am- 
pére was the vexed question of the nature of the faculties 
of animals. He originally decided against their capacity 
to reason, but he abandoned the opinion in deference to a 
single anecdote, related by a friend on whose accuracy he 
could rely. This gentleman, driven by a storm into a 
village public-house, ordered a fowl to be roasted. Old 
fashions then prevailed in the south of France, and turn- 
spits were still employed in place of the modern jack. 
Neither caresses, threats, nor blows could make the dog 
act his part. The gentleman interposed. “ Poor dog, in- 
deed!’ said the landlord sharply, “he deserves none of 
your pity; for these scenes take place every day. Do you 








know why this pretty fellow refuses to work the spit? It 
is because he has taken it into his head that he and his 
| partner are to share alike, and it is not his turn.” Ampére’s 
| informant begged that a servant might be sent to find the 
| other dog, who made no difficulty about performing his 
| task. He was taken ont after a while, and his refractory 
| partner put in, who )egan, now his sense of justice was 
satisfied, to work with thorough goodwill, like a squirrel 
in a cage. A similar incident was related by M. de Lian- 
court to the great Arnauld, who, with other Port Royal- 
ists, had adopted the theory of Descartes, that dogs were 
antomatons and machines, aud who, on the strength of 
this conviction, dissected the poor creatures to observe the 
circulation of the blood, and denied that they felt. “I 
have two dogs,” said the remonstrator against this cruelty, 
“who turn the spit on alternate days. One of them hid 
himself, and his partner was about to be put to turn in his 
place. He barked and wagged his tail, as a sign to the 
cook to follow him, went to the garret, pulled out the 
truant, and worried him. Are these your machines ?” 
The great Arnauld, mighty in controversy and redoubtable 
in logic, must have had a latent consciousness that the 
turnspit had refuted him.—Arago’s Account of Ampére. 


Burying WatER.—It is said that when this discovery 
was first made by Sir Humphrey Davy, the large labora- 
tory of the Royal Institute could not contain the con- 
course of people who came daily to witness its effect: it 
caused more astonishment than any other substance which 
science has revealed, excepting, perhaps, phosphorus, which 
was exhibited in every court in Europe. 


| 
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Love.—We may die without the knowledge of many 
truths, and be carried to Abraham’s bosom ; but if we die 
without love, what would knowledge avail us? Just as 
much as it avails the devil and his angels. I will not 
quarrel with you about my opinion; only see that your 
heart is right toward God, that you love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you love your neighbour, walk as your Master 
walked, and I desire no more. I am sick of opinions, I am 
weary to hear them, my soul loathes their frothy food. 
Give me solid, substantial religion; give me a humble 
lover of God and man, a man full of mercy and good 
fruits—a man laying himself out in works of faith, the 
patience of hope, the labour of love.—John Wesley. 
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